CHAPTER VIII

THE SUNNYASSES1

IF, by means of any contrivance, a man were to visit the
moon, and afterwards, on returning to the earth, to set
about giving us an account of his trip, the chances are,
if he adhered to strict truth, that his narrative would
prove a mighty dull one. A similar fate, and probably
for the same reason, but too often attends those books
about India which have nothing but bald and naked
matter of fact to recommend them. It is not that in
the East there are no objects of eminent curiosity in
themselves, and well worthy of observation and record;
but, unfortunately, they are generally not such as we in
England can sympathise with. From wanting this
link in the chain, the topic is deprived of that familiarity
which alone can render distant descriptions either amus-
ing or instructive; for we all know, that the nearer we
approach to our own firesides, the more vivid the
interest of any narrative becomes.

We read, for example, with the utmost avidity, the
account of a riot in Piccadilly, in which a policeman of
the C division is killed, while we skip carelessly over the
adjacent paragraph in the same newspaper, giving the
details of a battle in Syria, between the Pacha of Egypt,
and the Grand Seignor, in which five thousand men on
each side have left their bones to whiten in the wilder-
ness. The solitary death of the poor constable affects
us not only from its proximity, but from all its localities
being familiar to us. We can readily imagine our-
selves on the identical spot, and can even fancy the

1 [From the Sanskrit Sannyasi, a Hindu religious mendicant.]
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